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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE—FAD 


OR FUNDAMENTAL? 


THE junior college made the front page! On Janu- 
ary 12, The New York Times printed at the top center 


of the first page a headline which read: FREE, 
TWO-YEAR COLLEGES PROPOSED IN COM- 
MUNITIES. The subhead explained: “Their addi- 


tion to high schools to widen opportunity is suggested 
in the Third Report of the President’s Commission 
on Edueation.” 

For three deeades the junior-college movement has 
been proving that it has the front-page rating, that 
that it is not 
to anything, and that it is an educational form with a 


has an integrity of its own, junior 


particular social mission not fulfilled by any other 
institution. 

In proposing Federal influence to establish com- 
munity colleges, the President’s commission acknowl- 
edged the validity of the movement which began in 
Fresno, California, and Joliet, Illinois, thirty-two 
years ago. 

Its original purpose was to provide the first two 


years of college education at home. Since then, its 
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service has enlarged beyond the limits of duplicating 
In the field of 


vocational education the junior college developed the 


the junior division of the university. 


semiprofessional field to meet the need of service, 
supervisory, and technical workers. 

As twentieth-century democracy placed the empha- 
sis on citizenship edueation, the junior college reversed 
the traditional separation of general and vocational 
community-wide 


education. With the emergence of 


educational activities in America the junior college 


met that demand. Wherever a public community 
junior college was established, the war emergency 


civilian-defense-training programs were furthered by 
a ready and adaptable institution. 

fearful 
of competition for students, threw up barriers against 
these new institutions, students flocked to them. In 
1918, 4,504 students were enrolled in 46 junior col- 
by 1940, 196,170 were enrolled 
The forty-five per cent that were publicly sup- 


Although the old-line liberal-arts colleges, 


leges; 1 575 institu- 
tions. 


ported enrolled seventy-one per cent of the students. 
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tered in 663 junior col- 
levelop ent h S taken 


unior ves enrolled 


rowded postwar 


[llinois, 
present time several state 
de systems. The educational plan- 
s proposed that 90 junior colleges should 
On the day that the President’s com- 
put the junior college on the front page, the 
New York State Commission on the need for a State 
University submitted its recommendation for a state- 
ide system of community colleges rather than a great 

central campus. 

In the tradition that made edueation one of “the 
first fruits of New England,” the President’s com- 
mission proposed a method for making “Education 
for A American Youth” a reality; and the junior 

more realistically named the community col- 
made the front page. 

This significant educational movement has arisen 
in response to great social needs. It will become the 
American folk school, the people’s college of the 
greater democracy we are building. Of it, ex-Presi- 
“We can 


e junior college movement which is now 


dent Wilbur of Stanford University said: 
look upon t] 
spreading throughout the United States as the most 
significant occurrence in American education in the 
present century.” 

Let us consider a few of the major social trends 
that challenge America to provide this new eduea- 
tional institution and suggest some of its indispensable 
educational forms. 

One trend with far-reaching implications for youth 
education is found in the shift of our population 
This shift is 
producing a socially disorganizing competition for 


toward a preponderantly adult world. 
jobs between youths and adults. President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Education reported that: 
“The child population has doubled since 1880, but the 
population of adults has increased more than three- 
fold in the same period. Moreover, although the adult 
population is still increasing, the child population is 
no longer growing.”' Even the eurrent postwar in- 
crease in school population will not significantly alter 
the ratios. 

That this trend has been growing on us is further 
shown by the fact that to every 1,000 white youths 
16 years of age in the population of 1840, there were 
889 adults; in 1910 there were 1,583; and in 1930 
there were 2,013 adults. 


1 Report of the Committee, Washington, D. C. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938, p. 3. 
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The effect of this unbalance in population on ; 
job placement of youth is revealed in United States 
Employment Service prewar data. This agency y, 
ported for a two-year period that one in five appli 
tions for placement came from youths under 21 years 
of age, but only one in 11 placements were to youth, 
under 21. 

The prewar youth unemployment problem 
that should cause the most callous social observers { 
pause. According to reliable studies, there were, 
1937, between four million? and five million® yo 
age 16 and 24, who were neither employed nor 
school. If this group were put into an automobil 
parade, five to a car, with 20-foot intervals between 
cars, the 6,900-mile-long line would stretch from Ney 
York to New Orleans, to Los Angeles, San Francis 
Denver, Chicago, Montreal, New York, and on to 
Washington. It would take this cavaleade of idleness 
18 days, 8 hours a day, at 40 miles an hour to pass 
a given point. 

Here is an indelible picture of a pressing need con 
fronting the community college, a need to provid 
constructive education for youth who are not active 
in the workaday world. If the home, church, and 
schools do not do it, the rabble rouser, the pool hall, 
cheap literature, and the gang will exercise their de 
structive influences. 

This custodial obligation placed upon edueation in 
democracy is enough to justify the community-college 
program, but the opportunity for an educational serv- 
ice raises the plan out of negative detention into the 
area of creative guidance for youth. 

What shall we say of changes in occupational edu- 
eation? Here are found some of the most disquiet- 
ing as well as most challenging social trends. Since 
man cannot live a life without making a living, the 
field of occupational education is fundamental. The 
community college has essential aims in this field. 

A significant trend is presented by the shifting 
occupational pattern which produces a demand for a 
more highly trained and differently skilled worker. 
The introduction of scientifie management and auto- 
matie machinery caused us to think that the skilled 
worker had fallen on evil days. For a period this 
seemed to be true, but recent developments present a 
type of automatie machinery that requires a quality 
of modern workman equal to and in some respects 
more highly trained than his eraftsman predecessor. 
The emphasis that was once placed exclusively on the 
manipulative skills is now supplemented by a higher 
range of mental abilities. In modern industry, co- 


2 Howard M. Bell, ‘‘Youth Tell Their Story,’’ Re 
port of the American Youth Commission, Washington, 
D. C. American Council on Education, 1938, p. 144. 

3**Youth Education Today,’’ Sixteenth Yearbook, 
American Association of School Administrators, Wash 
ington, D. C., 1938, p. 31. 
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ordination of observation and judgment is a hand- 

aiden to co-ordination of finger sensitiveness and 
arm movement. The testimony of industry places the 
premium on the psychological skills, training for 
which is in the province of the more mature levels 
served by the community college. 

Although it is not our purpose here to present a 
detailed analysis of occupational shifts, the evidence 
from exhaustive studies* calls for more attention to 
the development of psychological skills, such as re- 
sourcefulness, co-operativeness, adjustability, respon- 
sibility, and reliability. As Edwards remarks: “The 
great majority of the entrants into occupational life 
today must possess qualities of adjustability and ad- 

istment, must know how to do not one thing but 
many things, must be able to transfer from one job 
to another, must be capable of sustained attention and 
quick reaction, must be more intelligent, and must 
be able to get along with people, to work with them, 
to direct them and to serve their needs.’ 

It is in the area of the semiprofessions—between 
the higher level of the professions and the long-estab- 
lished level of the trade skills—that the premium is 
placed upon these practical psychological skills. As 
the techniques of job analysis have developed, educa- 
tors have been bombarded by reports showing the 
needs for training in the human-relations service oceu- 
pations. The Temporary National Economie Com- 
mittee’s investigations showed that 70 per cent of the 
workers were in production occupations and 20 per 
cent were in trade and service occupations in 1870. 
By 1940, 46.5 per cent were in production and 44.3 
per cent in trade and service. 

The sum of the matter is this: The rise in produe- 
tive efficiency plus the lift in the standard of living 
has not only produced more goods with a smaller pro- 
portion of the working population but, also, it has 
produced an ever-enlarging field of trade and service 
occupations which eater to the convenience, travel, 
health, entertainment, social welfare, and culture of 
the American people. 

Furthermore, the development of democracy in in- 
dustry has placed a premium upon the worker’s un- 
derstanding the social values of his occupation. No 
longer can one’s eight-hour shift be considered a life 
apart from the complex social order of the local com- 
munity—yea, of the world community. The citizen 
does not “go to work.” He is “the citizen at work.” 


4 Ralph G. Hurlin and Meredith B. Givens, in ‘‘ Recent 
Social Trends in the United States,’’ Report of the 
President ’s Research Committee on Social Trends. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, Vol. I, p. 285. See 
also Transcription of Testimony before the Temporary 
National Economics Committee, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., April, 1940. 

5 Newton Edwards, ‘‘Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Youth.’’ American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1939, p. 139. 
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The individual in industry has social responsibili- 
ties of which his grandfather craftsman never 
dreamed. His human relations in the board room, 
in the shop, in the trade association, in the union— 
wherever he may be—are felt in human relations 
around the world. 

Wheat, then, are some of the principles on which 
vocational education should be developed on the eom- 
munity-college level? Certainly it should not consist 
of a mere transfer of high-school trades courses to 
the higher grades. The greater maturity of college 
students coupled with the shift in occupational pat- 
tern and advancing placement age eall for a more 
comprehensive program than is possible on the lower 
level. 

The community college must not continue the tra- 
ditional but false division between vocational and gen- 
eral education. Modern industry and public service 
demand workers who know not only the techniques 
of their occupations but also the social responsibilities 
which go with them. The technician in his laboratory 
ean no longer avoid the human implications of his 
work. 

An oversimplified but basie lesson of the depression 
reveals a people who were superbly skilled in the 
technique of production but woefully lacking in the 
arts of human engineering. A civilization with tech- 
nical knowledge adequately to clothe, feed, and shelter 
all its people had not foreseen the necessity of making 
We had failed 
to see that human engineering and material engineer- 
ing are fundamentally different, though equally essen- 
tial. We had unconsciously assumed that technical 
competence would automatically result in human bet- 
terment. What shall it profit us to gain all the 
technical excellence possible and lose the thing for 
which the techniques are developed—our social soul. 

From the experiences of these years has developed 
the conviction that education for a socially competent 
citizenship must now be infused into vocational train- 


technical power socially legitimate. 


ing in greater proportion than ever before. The col- 
leges we are discussing and the population they will 
serve make such integration imperative. A group of 
strikers carried a banner at the head of their picket 
line reading, ““We want bread, but we want roses too.” 

The President’s commission has used the term 
“Community College.” Many junior colleges have 
adopted the term. What does it signify? Merely 
this: The program must realistically be in harmony 
with the local region it serves. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation Report on State Higher Education in Califor- 
nia makes this statement: “The junior college which 
operates in academic isolation from life, without con- 
tacts with those activities of the community which 
give rise to its educational offerings and in which its 





human product ultimately finds a place, is doomed to 


ineffectiveness. . . .’° 

The community college must relate its program to 
community needs. A high premium must be placed 
upon co-ordination of the college and employment 
outlets. Lay committees on curriculum planning, 
placement, guidance, and follow-up are essential. 

In any community a great many agencies deal with 
youth employment. These must be co-ordinated 
through mutual understanding and actual operating 
The community college should use these 


The mobility 


practice. 
sources and not try to duplicate them. 
of modern populations and the impossibility of each 
college training for all families of occupations com- 
bine to suggest a state-wide system of occupational 
education, placement, and replacement. 

Our problem, however, is not so simple as the 
statement of need suggests. What are the trends? 
Where are the jobs? How many openings will there 
be—one, two, three, five years from now? Will the 
occupation be the same when our student reaches it 
Will it exist at 


all? These and many other issues suggest the need 


as it is when we are training him? 


of nation-wide occupational research, guidance, and 
placement. Educators should be ashamed of the fact 
that we have better facilities for distributing wheat, 
cotton, cattle, hogs, and the products of the factory 
than we have for placing the human product of our 
schools. 

Most of us recognize the fact that the practice of 
occupational training on this level is preponderantly 
a guidance problem. One of the basic aims of the 
community college is to fit the education to the student 
rather than fit the student to the institution. The 
school was made for man, not man for the school. 
Our community-college student has come through the 
common schools of the three R’s. His secondary 
course has been channeled through the common data 
As an 18- to 20-year old, he 
His individual 


of general education. 
stands on the threshold of maturity. 
needs and directions are paramount. His vocational 
objective is distinctive. His transition from depend- 
ence to independence requires that he develop confi- 
dence in his own thinking and courage in his private 
judgments. 

To accomplish these educational ends, the commu- 
nity must become the laboratory for vocational ex- 
ploration and citizenship training. Practical work ex- 
perience under joint supervision of the college and 
employers will make vocational aims realistie and pro- 
vide a smooth transition from school to shop. In- 
dustry, trade associations, labor unions, social insti- 

6‘**State Higher Education in California,’’ Report 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Sacramento, California, State Printing Office, 
June 24, 1932, p. 38. 
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tutions, and government agencies must take responsi- 
bility and provide facilities for occupational training. 
Under the leadership of Antioch College, the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and their followers, engineering 
education has pioneered this course. Medical intern- 
ship and cadet teaching are other examples on the 
professional level. The ideal of the community col- 
lege is to apply this principle in a wide variety of 
occupations. This principle of learning by doing, 
which is so easily recognized in occupational training, 
must be applied to general and civie education on the 
community-college level. 

The community must provide the case data of hu- 
man behavior. The behavior of people in homes, 
school, churches, clubs, courts, on the street, at work, 
at play, as producers and consumers, in health and ill 
health, in biographies and novels, should provide the 
material for practical individual and social psy- 
chology. 

In the community college, if anywhere in American 
education, town and gown must meet and work to- 
gether. 

Lastly, the community college must serve the ground 
swell of interest in adult and continuing education. 
Men and women everywhere are recognizing what 
Thomas J. Watson meant when he said, “There is no 
saturation point in education.” 

Education is no longer considered an exclusively 
juvenile activity. Self-improvement is becoming a 
major drive. Night schools are overflowing. Corre- 
spondence education is booming. Industries are spon- 
soring general education as well as technical training. 
Social institutions, settlement houses, recreation clubs, 
labor organizations, trade associations, literary clubs, 
are engaging in adult education. The publie-forum 
movement and the war-training activities have intro- 
duced people to the joys of self-development. This 
movement is at once an opportunity for the dema- 
gogue and a challenge to the educator. 

Of particular importance now is the emphasis on 
community planning, which is spreading through 
Planning is argued from 
barber shop to board room. Hundreds of villages, 
towns, cities, counties, and regions have well-organ- 


American communities. 


ized and representative groups of citizens serving as 
planning bodies for better community living. The 
catch-as-catch-can growth and decay of the American 
city is being brought under purposeful control 
through democratie planning and action. 

A distinctive quality of the current planning move- 
ment is that it has now become the interest of lay 
citizens whereas it was once restricted to the profes- 
sional concerns of planners, professors, and _poli- 
Herein lies a great challenge to organized 
First, wherever 


ticians. 
education that will take two forms. 
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the public community college has been organized, the 
tendency is for adult education to become one of its 
functions. In surveying California higher education, 
the Carnegie Foundation held that: “The function of 
adult edueation may well be associated with the junior 
college” because they “are community institutions and 
may well be cultural community centers.” Fine pro- 
crams of adult education are in effect. But we have 
only begun to scratch the surface of this field which 
is not served by traditional curricula. Most adults are 
not particularly interested in a purely academie cur- 
riculum, although some are working for degrees. 
Many want semiprofessional work but a more sig- 
nificant demand is in those general studies which help 
develop cultural and social competency. Here is a 
challenge to education in a democracy; a challenge 
to a realistic curriculum with offerings to be tested 
in the living laboratory of social effectiveness rather 
than in lifeless lists of credit points. 

There is, however, another direction for adult edu- 
cation in the community college. The diffused and 
“jumbled” pattern of adult education will go on. It 
is democracy in action. It is the democratic com- 
munity of interest expressing itself. It is the genius 
of our way of life that the cultural, social, economic, 
and political aspirations of the people shall rise out 
of the interest groups in the local community. When 
America stifles or loses this generic freedom, the 
American way of life will have lost its lungs. 

However, here is a supreme opportunity for the 
community college to serve the needs of the people. 


Events... 
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It can be the center and service institution for the 
people’s educational interests. As a supply station, 
it can be the visual-education center; the arts-and- 
erafts workshop for hobby and cultural expression 
ean find a home and studio there. The community 
college can give leadership and lay teacher-training 
service. Its staff should be able and ready to advise 
on program making and organization procedure to 
community groups. In co-operation with the li- 
braries, it can develop home reading courses and 
stimulate the tastes of the people for good literature. 
Running inventories of population and_ business 
trends can serve the planning needs of the region. 
The principle of the rural home-and-farm-demonstra- 
tion service can be applied to the manifold needs of 
the American community by a genuine people’s col- 
lege. Thus will the dream of universal education in 
American democracy come to reality. 

The community college is designed to supply the 
continued education and social custody of youth be- 
yond the high school. It is a proved answer to the 
problem posed by the growing void between the 
twelfth year of formal public schooling and the op- 
portunity to assume the obligations of independent 
adulthood. Higher occupational education on the in- 
termediate levels between the trades and the profes- 
sions infused with higher general education for social 
competency is provided by the community college. A 
closer union of education and the working community 
in juvenile and adult training is a bulwark of democ- 
racy against the acids of Fascism and Communism. 





THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT’S DILEMMA 


Ir was suggested some time ago in these columns 
that the appointment of state committees on un-Amer- 
ican activities might prove to be embarrassing to ad- 
ministrators of higher education. The feeling that 
that is what has happened in the State of Washington 
cannot be resisted by anyone reading “Communism 
and Edueation, An Open Letter to Friends of the Uni- 
versity of Washington,” which has been issued by 
Raymond B. Allen, president. The fundamental issue 
in the case of state universities is whether they yet 
enjoy that autonomy which may become the strongest 
safeguard for academic freedom. The notion that 
academic freedom has not been abridged when a legis- 
lative committee, even though it is only “a fact-finding 
body,” conducts an investigation into the political 
views of members of a university faculty is rather 
far-fetched. The argument that the committee will 
find the facts and hand over the members found guilty 
of un-American activities to the university to be dealt 





with is not convincing as an argument that academie 
freedom is being protected. 

Complaints have been brought against six members 
of the faculty (out of 700), and they will be examined 
by the faculty Committee on Tenure and Academie 
Freedom in accordance with the Administrative Code 
of the University. The code provides the following 
reasons for removal from the faculty: (1) ineom- 
petency, (2) neglect of duty, (3) physical or mental 
incapacity, (4) dishonesty or immorality, and (5) 
conviction of a felony involving moral turpitude. 
Under which of these heads does engaging in “un- 
American activities” or membership in the Communist 
Party come? Obviously, such uncertainty will arouse 
some mental disturbance about the meaning of aca- 
demic freedom. Assuming even that the members 
against whom complaints have been made have been 
guilty of falsehood, the fourth possible reason, the 
recent case in New York City seems to indicate some 
doubts about maintaining the validity of such charges. 
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At the recent installation of Ralph A. Van Meter 


as presiae nt of the Unive rsity ol Massachusetts, James 


B. Conant, president, Harvard University, made a 


different connection in his address 
seems to apply to the matter under discus- 
when he said, “these are far from tranquil 
for anyone, least of all for a university presi- 


ER Pe 


CHANGES IN THE TESTING PROCEDURES 
OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 

neeting in October the College Entrance 

ion Board voted to make two important 

mre n its testing procedures and to revise its 
hedule of examination fees. It is “highly desirable” 

it secondary schools, colleges, and prospective can- 
didates be fully informed about these changes. Candi- 
dates will be advised of the changes in the new edition 
Bulletin of Information to be issued about 

10, 1949, for use in connection with the tests 

of April 9, June 4, and August 24. 
the tests of January 15 must refer to the 1948 bulletin 


Candidates for 


for information. 
The changes, effective with the tests of April 9, are 


in part as follows: 


without genuine preferences need not list 
ler of ‘‘choice’’ on their applications for 
‘ach candidate, however, will be required 

ence or his lack of preference among 


es which he 


lists on his application 
ch he wishes a report of his seores 

Tl report of scores isued to a college among 

the first three will list the names of each college and will 
show the prefer , itus of each. . .. The preference 
information for colleges listed by the candidate on his 
applic ition : fourth or later choices will not appear in 
n. Instead, each such report to a college 

will earry identifying symbol to indicate that the 


among the candidate’s first three prefer- 


‘or the guidance of their applicants for admission the 
leges have been strongly urged to state their practice 


ird to the use of designated preferences. 


For the tests of April 9, only, all applications and 
fees from candidates who expect to be examined 
within the United States or in Alaska, Canada, the 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, Mexico, or the West Indies must 
reach the Princeton or the Berkeley office of the... 
board, as appropriate, on or before March 12. Ap- 
plications received after March 12 will be accepted 
(through April 2, the final closing date), but will be 
subject to a penalty fee of three dollars in addition 
to the regular examination fee. 


Because of rising costs the board has found it neces- 
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sary to increase examination fees. These changes wil] 
become effective for the first time with the April, 1949, 
series. The fee for the morning program has been 
increased one dollar a candidate; for the complete 
program (morning and afternoon), two dollars. The 
schedule of fees tor the April, June, and August 


series will be: 


One three-hour morning program (program 1, program 
2, or program 3) and one, two, or three Achievement tests 
(program 4), $12.00; one three-hour morning program 
(program 1, 2, or 3) only, $6.00; one, two, or three 
Achievement tests (program 4) when taken alone, $8.00, 


In addition to dates in 1949 mentioned above, the 
series in 1950 will be given on January 14, April 15, 
June 3, and August 23. Additional information may 
be obtained by writing to Educational Testing Service 
at either P. O. Box 592, Princeton (N. J.), or P. O. 
Box 775, Berkeley (Calif.). 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN, AND WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

THE temporary suspension of the Workers’ Eduea- 
tion Service of the University of Michigan by the 
institution’s Board of Regents has evoked protest in 
many quarters. In a letter dated October 10, to The 
New York Times (October 23), James T. Farrell 
labeled this move “an instance of thought control and 
of the infringement of academic freedom in the State 
of Michigan which demands national attention.” 

Following is a statement issued on October 16 by 


the Board of Regents: 


The regents reaffirm the university’s interest in adult 
education for workers and authorize the continuation of 
an experimental program in this field. 

The purpose of this program is to offer to workers 
additional opportunities for general education and to 
equip them more adequately for the exercise of the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 

This program of adult education will be administered 
as a part of the general extension services of the uni- 
versity and, with respect to content and method, will be 
conducted in accordance with the educational objectives 
of the university. 

Plans will be made immediately to organize the pro- 
gram in accordance with these objectives, and it is ex- 
pected that classes will be resumed before the end of 
the year. 

The university has offered a program of workers’ edu- 
cation for a period of four years, which from the outset 
was regarded as experimental. This program was pro- 
vided for during the first three years by a special Legis- 
lative appropriation allocated to the university through 
a committee representing the State Department of Public 
Instruction. At the end of that period, the Legislative 
appropriation expired, and the Board of Regents under- 
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to carry on the program for another year on an 
nental basis with support from the general fund 
university. This continuation was with the ex- 
on that the whole program would be subjected to 

rehensive review and re-examination before prepara- 
the budget for the current year. 

was scheduled in with the 

About 


time a question was raised concerning the conduct 


review connection 


ration of the university’s budget in May. 


4 


course in industrial economies offered in this pro- 
This accentuated the need for this planned re- 
nation and its importance from the standpoint of 
ral university policy. 
any program of an experimental nature the work 
from time to time come under review by those 
nsible for its policies. The regents have for sev- 
weeks been studying the workers’ education pro- 
m with the intention of continuing aspects of the 
gram which in the light of experience are deemed 


ppropriate for the university to offer. 


SPECIAL TRAINING TO HELP THE 
HANDICAPPED 
ALpHA GAMMA DELTA, international women’s col- 
ze organization, and the National Society for Crip- 
ed Children and Adults, Chicago 3, recently an- 
inced a training program for vocational-guidance 
rkers and job-placement technicians who will spe- 
ize in the employment problems of persons dis- 
bled by cerebral palsy and other multiple handicaps. 
According to Lawrence J. Linck, executive director 
of the NSCCA, Alpha Gamma Delta will provide an 
nnual grant of $5,000 for several inservice-training 


fellowships to be awarded by the society. 
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The chief function of the NSCCA 
“a broad program of health, welfare, education, recre- 


is to promote 


ation, rehabilitation, and employment for all handi- 
capped persons, regardless of race, creed, color, or 
the nature of the disability.” 

Typical services include: 


Mobile clinics which carry diagnostic and treatment 
facilities to rural areas; vocational training and place- 
ment for handicapped wage earners; special education 
for handicapped children, including teachers for those 
who are homebound; professional consultation to other 
agencies on the needs of the handicapped; and a special 
cerebral-palsy service for help to those many thousands 
who suffer this severe crippling condition. 


Associated in this new program are: 


Mrs. Truman G. Yuncker, Greencastle (Ind.), director 
of Alpha Gamma Delta’s international altruistic work 
committee; Mrs. Roger M. Busfield, Austin (Tex.), pub- 
licity director of Alpha Gamma Delta; Ruth Ryder, di- 
rector of education, Illinois Children’s Hospital School, 
Chicago, who is technical director of Alpha Gamma 
Delta’s work committee; and Dorothy Phillips, executive 
secretary, Iowa Society for Crippled Children and the 
Disabled, 


to Alpha Gamma Delta’s work committee. 


Des Moines, who will serve as state adviser 


Through its annual sale of Easter Seals, the 
NSCCA raises the money that makes possible these 
various services. ~More than 90 per cent of Easter 
Seal funds remain in the states where they were con- 
tributed; less than 10 per cent are allocated to na- 


tional-level activities. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
December 6: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
JOHN TYLER CALDWELL, who had served as presi- 
dent of Alabama College (Montevallo) sinee Septem- 
er, 1947, was formally inaugurated at special cere- 
onies held December 10-11. 


B. D. BuNN, superintendent of schools, Granville 
County (N. Car.), has been elected president, Chowan 
College (Murfreesboro, N. Car.). Mr. Bunn will as- 
sume full-time duties on April 1, 1949. 
will reopen in September. 


The college 


FreED ALLISON, head of the department of physics, 
\labama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn), has been 
ppointed dean of the institute’s Graduate School and 
direetor of the Auburn Research Foundation to suc- 


ceed Russell S. Poor, January 1. Dr. Poor has been 
named chairman of the university relations division, 


Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Institute of Nuclear Studies. 


Morey J. MAys was named dean of the college and 
professor of philosophy, Juniata College (Hunting- 


don, Pa.), at the opening of the academic year. 


WAYNE JONES, head of the department of educa- 
tion and psychology, William Penn College (Oska- 
loosa, Iowa), has assumed new duties as acting dean 
of the college, replacing Arthur Mekeel who has re- 
signed to direct the work of the American Friends 
Service Committee in Italy. 


FRANKLIN R. ZERAN, associate dean, School of Edu- 


cation, Oregon State College (Corvallis), has been 
appointed director of the summer session to sueceed 
M. Ellwood Smith, dean of the lower division. Dr. 


Smith will retire in June, 1949, after 30 years’ service. 
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Jon 4A K rf'e r of history, Columbia 

University, h been named acting director ot the 

I General Studi nd ot the summer session 

to serve ul a successor to the late Harry Morgan 

Ayres, ose deat \ reported In) SCHOOL AND 

Novel 27, can be named. Dr. Krout 1s 

n ol ( ef i the Tac { ol the 

( of the unive ) ke recommen 
( Ol e selec 7 pe nel aIrecte 

). Ray ( EK, whose resignation from the presi- 
den ot the Missour1 Valley College (Marshall) was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 7, has been 

ppoimted professor of economics and head of the 
department, the Johns B. Stetson University (De 
Land, | ) 

I’kRANK CHARLES MirGAIN, whose promotion to a 
professorship of civil engineering, Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.), was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, July 12, 1947, has been appointed head 
of the department of civil engineering, the Cooper 


Union (New York 3), effective February L. 1949, 
Metva Linp, assistant professor of French and 


head of the French House, Mount Holyoke College 


(South Hadley, Mass.), is on leave of absence to 
serve an associate in higher education on the head- 
quarter staff of the American Association of Univer- 
ity Women, 1634 I Street, Washington 6, D.C. Dr. 


Lind is helping to develop the association’s interests 


n secondary and higher education. 


Recent Deaths 


KhRreD EMERSON CLARK, Morrison protessor oft mar- 
keting, Northwestern University, died, November 26, 
Dr. Clark had served 


nstructor in economics (1914-15), University of 


e age of fifty-eight years. 


(rizona; instructor in commerce and industry (1916 
17) and assistant professor of economies (1918-19), 
University of Michigan; professor of business ad- 
ministration (1917-18), University of Delaware; and 


at Northwestern University as associate protessor ol 
economies and marketing (1919-39), director of the 
vraduate division, School of Commeree (1937-47), 
chairman of the department of marketing (1939-47), 


nd in the Morrison professorship (since 1945). 


( HBERT WriGHT, for the past eleven years head 
of the department of English and comparative litera 


ture, Assumption College (Worcester, Mass.), died, 
Nov el he i 25, at the 


age of forty-nine vears. 


KATHRYN BRENNAN REDMAN, former dean of edu- 
cation and dean of women, Duquesne University 
(Pittsburgh), died, November 29, at the age of forty- 
eight vears. Mrs. Redman was retired in 1943 be- 


eause of ill health. 
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BroTHER FLAvVIAN, prodirector of the Christigy 
Brothers’ community in Providence and since 1933 
vice-principal, LaSalle Academy (Providence), died 


November 29, at the age of sixty-one years. 


FRANCES GILLESPIE, associate professor of histor 
the University of Chicago, succumbed to a heart 
ment, November 29, at the age of fifty-three years, 


CHARLES Oscar Harpy, economist and edueat 
died, November 30, at the age of sixty-four years 
Dr. Hardy, who at the time of his death was a st 
director of the joint Congressional Committee on { 
Economie Report, had served as teacher of mathe- 
maties (1904-06), Hiawatha (Kans.) Academy; clerk 
in government service (1906-08) ; professor of history 
and economics (1910-18) and dean of the colle 
(1916-18), Ottawa 


(1918-19) and assistant professor of finance (1919 


(Kans.) University; lecturer 
22), School of Commerce and Administration, t 

University of Chicago; professor of finance (1922 
24), the State University of Iowa; and member | 
the research staff (192443), Institute of Economics, 
Since 1943 he had been asso 


ciated as an economist with government, business, and 


Brookings Institution. 


research organizations. 


SISTER M. THoMAS AQuinas Drum, dean, Lad: 
cliffe College (Highland Falls, N. Y.), suecumbed | 
a heart attack, December 2, at the age of seventy 
Sister M. Thomas had taught science 
and musie in Ladycliffe Academy (which was moved 
from Peekskill, N. Y., to Highland Falls in 1909 and 
became Ladyeliffe College in 1933) from 1895 to 1927 


when she was named principal of the academy. Shi 


three years. 


became the first dean in 1933. 


CEPHAS GUILLET, retired professor of Romanee lai 
cuages, College of William and Mary, died, December 
3, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Guillet h 
taught psychology in the Westfield (Mass.) Stat 
Normal School before World War I and following 
the war had given courses in Romance languages 
Colorado College (Colorado Springs), Hood Colles: 
(Frederick, Md.), Elon College (N. Car.), and Wi! 
liam and Mary College until his retirement in 193+ 


Henry J. WILLINGHAM, president emeritus, Stat 
Teachers College (Florence, Ala.), died, December 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Willingham hi: 
served as president (1893-1900), Lineville Colleg: 
president (1900-07), Agricultural College, fifth dis 
trict (Ala.); seeretary of the Alabama State Board 
of Examiners (1907-11), state superintendent of edu- 
eation (1911-14), Alabama; and president (1914-35), 


State Teachers College. 


SopHiz CuHantat Hart, professor emeritus 0! 
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tian rhetoric and English composition, Wellesley ( Mass.) 
933 College, died, December 4, at the age of eighty years. 


ed. Miss Hart had served the college as tutor in English 
1892), instruetor (1893-97), associate professor of 
English and head of the department (1897-1906), and 
professor of rhetoric and English composition and 
head of the department (1907-37). 


tor, Coming Events 


A PROGRAM of timely interest to all teachers of 
speech in elementary schools, high schools, and col- 
eges has been announced for the 33d annual conven- 
tion of the Speech Association of America to be held 
in the Hotel Statler, Washington (D. C.), December 
28-30. General and sectional meetings will also be 


held by the American Speech and Hearing Assoeia- 
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tion, the American Edueational Theatre Association, 
Debate Materials of the Na 


tional University Extension Association. A copy of 


and the Committee on 


the complete program may be obtained by writing 


to the SAA, 111 Switzler Hall, University of Missouri. 


THE Mathematical Association of America will hold 
its 32d annual meeting at the Ohio State University, 
December 31. The roster of speakers includes: R. S. 
Burington, Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department; 
M. E. Welmers, 
Bell Brinkmann, 
Swarthmore Hilde- 


Copies of the pro- 


Shanks, Purdue University; E. T. 
Aireraft Corporation; H. W. 
(Pa.) College; and E. H. C. 
brandt, Northwestern University. 
gram may be secured by writing to Harry M. Gehman, 
chairman of the department of mathematics, the Uni 


versity of Buffalo. 





made to 
some degree of 


and thereby “lay” the 


Thus 
and 


Yet I know it to be an actual 


LY 
Shorter Papers... 
CONTENT VS. METHOD AGAIN find his own cure, if he is to come out alive. It is 
SS : with this idea in mind that an attempt is 
E. Curt WALTHER , : : 
Se examine this question with at least 
ind State Teachers College, Towson, Md. detachment and objectivity 
ghost, if such a thing is possible. 
THE content-vs.-method issue looms up, again and ‘ ; ae ea : . 
: : a ge? ; Much of the confusion in this controversy rises from 
d again, as a ghost that rises periodically from its grave z : f ray 
: ; ip the fact that another issue is entangled with it. 
and haunts the ivory-towered dwellings of innocent 
: : } some of my colleagues declare that they “have no meth- 
ty and unsuspecting professors. It tricks these erudite ei : : 7 me 
; ; ; ods,” that they are “not interested in methods, 
ne thinkers into saying what they do not mean and mean- “ie 
j 2 : that they consider attention to teaching methods a 
ved ing what they do not say until the heat of controversy anaes 
; ; : : : P sheer “waste of time. 
in reaches such intensity that it rivals the atomie bomb Pact that t of t] saacteadial Cintatatinal 
a tee : 3 ; 5 : act that most of these instructors are firstrate teach- 
)2i in its lethal devastation. Then, satisfied with the mis- nie : ; 
; : ers giving considerable .time and attention to ways and 
she chief that has been done, the ghost returns to its grave 


content to wait with malicious satisfaction for the next 
eerie adventure. 

The latest of these perennial resurrections took place 
last January during the inaugural address of Earl 
Taylor Hawkins! when he declared in a rhetorical 
gesture, “Who teaches what is more important than 
what is taught by whom!” This cervical extension 
was seized upon promptly and with relish by the edu- 
cational editor of The Baltimore Sun who took issue 
with Dr. Hawkins in no uncertain terms. Other per- 
sons, distinguished scholars and plain people, took up 
the challenge and arrayed themselves for battle on 
either side of the question. Each insisted on having 
his “say” and, more often than not, fanned the heat 
( but failed to advance the argument to any considerable 
s degree. One educational leader gave his students the 
expedient advice to “take all the content courses pos- 
sible and only as much edueation as is distinctly 
necessary.” 

When the doctors disagree, the humble patient must 

1Dr. Hawkins was installed as president of the State 
Teachers College at Towson, January 17, 1948 





means of putting this or that idea “over” with their 
students. As a matter of fact, the real issue and to 
some degree “gripe” in this situation comes from the 
irritation that these instructors suffer when they must 
interrupt their research work to teach a class or so of 
beginning students on the most elementary levels of 
the subject. Naturally, such a sudden change is in 
fact a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. | 
recall vividly an address given by the late Dr. Ames, 
former president of the Johns Hopkins University, on 
He described 


as the example of the ideal college teacher a certain 


the subject of effective college teaching. 


Professor “B-” who rushed from his laboratory to his 
from his classroom back to his 
I might add that he did all this 


without complaint which, one suspects, made it still 


classroom and ran 


laboratory again. 


more agreeable to the college president. 

The practice of many college administrators to ex- 
pect instructors to teach elasses and at the same time 
carry on a program of research is of doubtful value. 
Many 


appointments are made on the basis of the research 


Yet it is widely done, both overtly and covertly. 
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qualifications of the candidate, and the requirement of 

apt : ' 
teaching several classes “on the side’ is often slipped 
n with ‘ Such instructors will maneuver so 


the brunt of the teaching assignment will fall 


lling student assistant who will need the 


) I ‘ i 
er remuneration to round out his’ scholastie 
pend. One tact stands out from all this—that if 
ito! ure to teach they should be permitted Lo 
r | ] ; . ! } 1_] } 1, . + ] +} ; 
each, and their work should be so adininistered that 


they can give their full energy and thought to this pur 
pose On the other hand, if their work ts to be re- 
earch, they should not be made to stumble over the 
irdles of class schedules before they can engage in 


their investigations. Again, when it comes to the mat 


ter OF apprais il, those who are appointed to teaching 
nment hould be judged in terms of teaching 
re its, Wh le those who have research assignments 
ld be rated in terms of their research achieve 
ent strange to say, In actual practice these things 

. , mi , 4] 
re often contused and disconnected. This leaves the 


nstructor torn between two loyalties. He finally 
works out an accommodation by refusing to hold him 


self to equally high standards in both areas and sacri- 


tices one for the sake of the other. Thus the rejection 
of the u portance ot “me thod” in teaching is really a 
aele! ve rationalization of a research person who 


will not neglect the demands of his laboratory for his 
teaching requirements, 

If the research-vs.-teaching issue can be separated 

the content-vs.-method problem, the question 

} 


reatly simplified. Many of those who champion the 


point of view of method will admit readily that, de 
void of content, there is really no sense to it. Again, 
those who hold the point of view of content will ad- 
mit, likewise, that it is impossible to transmit it to 
others without putting the materials in some organized 
Lo . I recall the remark of one of my former in- 
structors on this issue. He said, “When I write or 
lecture, I try to put myself in the place of the reader 
or student and I try to answer those questions which 
would rise naturally and consecutively in his mind.” 
Unconsciously, this diseiple of “eontent” is paying 
high tribute to himself as a teacher. 

In so far as teaching method, as such, exists, it 
begins and ends with the simple but basie attitude of 
consideration and respect for the learner. As long 
as the instructor keeps the student as an impression- 
able and enthusiastie learner in mind, his method will 
take care of itself. It is true that a good many tricks 
or rituals have been proposed which for the most part 

re related neither to the learning process nor to the 
subject at hand. Such “techniques,” “skills,” “pro- 
cedures,” etc., might be dismissed as so much “peda- 
guese” suitable only for teaching nothing, properly 
and skillfully. On the other hand, the way in which a 
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thing is learned determines, in a large measure, what 
is learned. A teacher with a real message will soon 
find ways and means to challenge the learner and wil! 
be happy to meet him halfway. He will have such 
control of his subject that he will be willing to scrap 
his carefully prepared lecture and will be ready to 
meet his pupil on whatever road he chooses to come. 
In short, good teaching method implies an almost per 
fect mastery of the subject by the teacher. Thus, it 
is clear that method is intrinsically tied together with 
subject matter and can never be a substitute for it. 
The nature of “content” itself needs to be examined, 
also. If we look into this aspect of the problem, what 
do we find? Does it not consist of a mass of facts 


organized around certain “laws,” “theories,” “princei- 


b 


ples,” “hypotheses,” “postulates,” ete. Does it not 
consist of clumps or masses of observed phenomena 
or facts grouped about generalizations which, for the 
most part, are entirely anthropomorphie in character? 
One must be aware, also, of the processes by which 
they were derived in order to appraise them correctly 
and to give them their proper weight. It is to this 
point that the poles of the controversy converge. The 
value of a fact or generalization is limited precisely 
by the method used to discover it. This is the key 
to the scientific attitude. Facts and generalizations 
derived through earefully controlled investigations are 
more reliable and trustworthy than those obtained 
from the haphazard methods of pseudo-science. This 
is a faet which many of the outspoken champions 
of content often overlook. Some even accept the 
findings of science with reverent awe, too holy to be 
doubted and too sacred to be changed. They must be 
passed on to the next generation, intact, complete, and 
without any defiling modification. 

Yet, would it not be the height of teaching pro- 
ficiency to take the learner into confidence and permit 
him to “see” and understand just how the facts that 
he is asked to assimilate were derived? Would it not 
be wise to question just what is being learned when 
ready-made generalizations are to be absorbed as so 
many rote verbalizations? For example, it has been 
my experience that many students actually regard 
Newton’s “Law of Gravitation” as gravitation, itself. 
They glibly repeat the words that “the force of gravi- 
tation between two bodies is directly proportional to 
the product of their masses and inversely proportional 
to the square of the distance between them.” What 
they fail to understand is that Newton, in attempting 
to describe the force of gravitation, was fitting an 
abstract theorem of solid spherical geometry to a set 
of facts as he knew them. They believe that they are 
learning about gravitation when, in truth, they are 
using an abstract principle of solid geometry to 
describe a set of natural facts. It is highly probable 
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the human mind will never know what gravita- 
All that fallible man- 
natural 
to fit 


“equation” to 


, or anything else, really is. 


can do when it comes across such a 


Kili 


omenon is to give it a name and to try 


abstract “theorem,” “eurve,” or 


facts as they appear. Later geniuses may dis- 

er new and more significant facts so that the first 

upt must be rejected and a new “hypothesis” or 
aw,’ more adequate than the first, must be found. 

With this perspective in mind, the nature of con- 

becomes clearer and at the same time gives us 

he key to method on its highest level. The learner 

s not load of 


letails but is to be made aware of the problem under 


to be submerged under a facts and 


onsideration and of the efforts of leaders to 


praise the facts and to fit some general principle to 


ap- 


them. Under such conditions, the student becomes 
ware, also, that the progress of science has never 
been a straight line leading directly to the right 
nswer as some textbooks would make it appear. 
Rather, has it been a zigzag line, similar to a maze or 
labyrinth with many blind alleys and disappoint- 
ments. Yet all the progress in the world has come 
through the simple fact that some persons (geniuses, 
ne should say) had the courage to admit their error 
ind were willing to back up and take another start. 
This devious and intricate pattern of the progress 


Research... 
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of science is in essence an overt display of the covert 
processes of the human mind. It gives a clue to ef- 
fective teaching method, assuming, of course, that it 
is the instructor’s intention to win, inspire, and induet 
the the 
learner, on his part, becomes aware of the facts and 


learner into content of the subject. The 
their relationships in a way that helps him to under- 
stand the true nature and meaning of the things with 
which he is working. It is this methodology of the 
subject that sets the pattern for further work and 
thinking and will before long, put the student at the 
very frontier of the subject or area pushing ae 
tively the limits of human knowledge ever outward. 
Is not this, after all, what the advocates of “content” 
wish to achieve? Likewise, is this not far beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of those who insist on 
“method” ? 

In conclusion, it must be said that one should have 
no illusions about the ghost. Like all first-class ghosts 
it has that ghostly property of instant and infinite 
subdivision and instead of being eut in half and dis- 
posed of forever, it merely collapses into two ghosts 
Rest assured, 


therefore, if the ghost has returned to its crypt, it 


who dance before us in defiant glee. 


will arise, sooner or later, in due season and will take 
renewed delight in the mischief it can do at the next 


perennial resurrection. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EGBert R. ISBELL 
Dean of Administration, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti 


Ir is frequently claimed that the offerings and 
elective policies of the liberal-arts colleges are not 
The chief criti- 


cisms are that the individual courses are too narrow 


adequate for the needs of our time. 


and specialized in character; that the several academie 
departments are too exclusive, resulting in an arti- 
ficial delimiting of many courses; and that the policy 
of permitting rather extensive freedom of election of 
courses by the student makes for uncertainty as to 
the outeome—the student may and often does secure 
a degree that is based on a narrow, unbalanced edu- 
cation. These erities assert that all college students 
should be required to take a basie program of courses 
to the end that there may be a common understanding 
and appreciation of our culture and a common basis 
The 
experiments in interdepartmental courses at Harvard 
and Columbia are based on this concept. The new 


for discussion of the problems of our society. 


liberal-arts curricula at Chicago and at Michigan 
State College represent a conviction that admits of 
no doubt of the urgeney of a new and broader ap- 
proach. 

While the teachers colleges are professional schools, 
they, too, face the problem of an adequate liberal-arts 
training for their graduates. At least two of the four 
years of undergraduate work are given over wholly 
to liberal education, and for a great proportion of 
In Michigan these colleges 
the 


‘ly twentieth 


the students much more. 


were among the first to adopt a restrietion on 


elective policy of the nineteenth and ea 
centuries which permitted students to eleet courses 
freely, and to earn a degree by the mere accumulation 
of credits. This restriction forced all students to take 
at least twelve semester hours of work in all three of 
the major areas of learning—language and literature, 
mathematics and science, and the social sciences. 
These schools have been slow, however, to follow the 
present trend toward courses of a broader scope, and 
a curriculum prescribed for all alike. 

Nor would it seem justified to take such a step be- 
fore eareful examination had been made of existing 
practices. In this spirit, therefore, let us examine the 


records of 198 students of the Michigan State Normal 











Colleze who graduated in June, 1942. Let us see 
fact, students who have had a fair amount 


in electing their courses have graduated 
on the other 


ot treedom 
with a narrow, restricted program or, 
hand, have tended to spread their elections broadly 
enough to show a balanced education—balanced, that 

among the three great areas of learning. 
Frequency and spread of fi Ids of conce ntration. 
In the first place, let us look at choice of fields of con- 
eentration., 


at least one major field of 24 or more semester hours, 


Each student must present for graduation 


and two minor fields of at least 15 semester hours 


each. 
TABLE I 
EPREQUENCY OF CONCENTRATION IN THE MAJOR AREAS OF THE 
HIIUMANITIES, SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS, AND THE 
Sor 4 SCIENCES 
Number of 


Per cent 


students 


i 1 
I lea wo major are 141 71 
In | three major areas 26 13 
I l 198 100 


As shown by Table I, only one student in six re- 
Nearly 


three out of four spread over at least two of the areas; 


L 


stricted his concentrations to Just one area. 


and one in every eight had concentrations in all three 
areas. In order of popularity, the humanities stood 
first (44 per cent of all concentrations in the three 
areas), the social sciences came next (30 per cent), 
Within 


English literature was preponderant 


and the sciences were third (17 per cent). 
the humanities, 
(77 per cent of the concentrations in this area). In 
the social sciences, a group arrangement consisting of 
courses in history, political science, economics, and 
sociology was most popular (42 per cent), with history 
a close second (40 per cent). Political scienee was 
third (13 per cent), and the remaining five per cent 
were about equally divided between economies and 
sociology. In the seienees, the selections of physical 
science (including geography) predominated (44 per 
eent), with the biological sciences next (35 per cent), 
and mathematies third (21 per cent). 

Fre quency and spread of course elections. Turn- 
ing to the matter of individual course elections, we 
note first that 12 semester hours of work at least must 
be taken in each of the three major areas to satisfy 
degree requirements. Thus, every graduate has had 
this minimum spread, although the subjects taken 
within each area may be quite unrelated. Let us view 
the final result, then, of course elections, influenced 
as they are by the requirements for concentration and 
the requirement for spread. 

In the 


humanities, the number of students who did not have 


Several facts are noteworthy in Table II. 


at least one course in English literature is negligible. 


Two out of every five could say that they had had at 
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least one year of a foreign language. Nineteen of 

every twenty students had some experience with a 

physical science; three out of four, with a biologieca| 

science. In the social sciences, four out of every fiy, 
TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF COURSE ELECTIONS IN THE THREE Major 
AREAS: THE HUMANITIES, MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Number Per cent 
Courses of of 
students students 





MOGUA TACCPREGER on esc csewaccve 192 


97 
BPOCCIen TMABSUASES 6 occ cccesieces 81 41 
Biological Science .....cciiservess 150 76 
Physical Science (including Geog.) 186 94 
PINE IO ios igre' ic ax oo Gl 8d 70 36 
United States History ..... 2.6.88. 156 79 
American Government .......... 198 100 
HUPODERN ELOY 2 acdc ccciass 12 63 
MEIN, Shin's crc oie ae oi arn ce mvnter ale 55 28 
OCONEE 6566 dies soph pueden owas 118 60 





showed some American history and, in addition, at 
least one course in American government. 
student had had at least a course in American govern- 
ment. Three out of five had some European history, 
and this same ratio obtained in sociology. But less 
In general, 





Every 


than a third had a course in economics. 
the order of popularity is the same as for fields of 
concentration. 

Let us turn now to combinations of courses within 
the major areas. How many students elected courses 
in both English literature and foreign language; in 
both biological and physical sciences; in both United 
States and European history? How many took the 
equivalent in hours of a minor concentration (15 
hours) in each of the three major areas? 


TABLE III 
SPREAD OF COURSE ELECTIONS 


; Number Per cent 
Elections of of 
students students 


In both English Literature 


and Foreign Language ........ 76 38 
In both the Biological and 

the Physical Sciences .......... 146 74 
In both United States and 

Huropean ERIStOry ....ccsccccecs 105 53 
At least 15 semester hours in 

eoch of the three major areas ... 69 35 





Table III reveals that half of the students had taken 
work in both American and European history, and a 
third had taken at least fifteen hours of work in each 
of all three areas. In the area of the humanities, more 
than a third of the students had experience with both 
English literature and a foreign language. 

Inclusion of the high-school credits. Thus far we 
have looked only at the college record. But the stu- 
dent’s significant experience in liberal education does 
not begin with eollege. That the high-school experi- 
ence is significant is recognized by the colleges them- 
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es in their admission requirements and in the 


uurses they offer which are based on _ high-school 


prerequisites. This is particularly true with regard 





‘o work in the foreign languages, mathematics, and 
the sciences. 
OR [he significance of the high-school record is the 
addition of considerable breadth to the liberal edu- 
= ation of the typical college graduate, as is shown in 
Table IV. 
a TABLE IV 
SPREAD OF ELECTIONS, COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
' 2 r College and 
College only high school 
Course spread : - ae - eee kes : 
No. of Pt oy mt No. of ye ys nt 
students students Students .tydents 
ae ee : = , ee 
English Literature 192 97 198 100 
English Literature 
id Foreign lan- 
SUE sasseeke ks 76 38 107 54 
al Both Biological & 
oe Physical Sciences 144 73 186 94 
vd Laboratory Courses 
‘n- in both Biological & 
Physical Sciences 34 17 49 25 
rv, American Govern- 
PRONG ccd ara Sieve hme 198 100 198 100 
88 Both United States & 
al European History 105 5 180 91 
ot At least one course 
in each of the ff. 
BEM satkSiss to 2 1 70 3) 
I ; 
1, Language & Literature 3. Social Science 
eS (a) English Lit. (a) U. S. History 
_ (b) Foreign Language (b) European History 
In 2. Science & Mathematics (c) American Gov't 
‘ (a) Biological (d) Economics 
ed (b) Physical (e) Sociology 
he (c) Mathematics 
15 a 


This broader picture shows that every student had 
courses in English literature, and more than half of 
the students had experience with both English litera- 
ture and a foreign language; that nine out of every 
ten had courses in both the biological and physical 
sciences (and one of every four had laboratory work 
in both); that every student had American govern- 
ment, and that nine out of ten had both United States 
Fully one third of the stu- 
show a remarkably detailed spread over the 


and European history. 
dents 

three major areas. 
Summary and conclusion. The concept of a liberal 
education includes both balance and depth. If there 
” has been a substantial balanced spread of learning 


r over the three great areas that represent our western 
- culture, and at the same time a pursuit of some sub- 
“4 jects to the point of intimacy, then we can argue that 
- a liberal education has been achieved. 

In the present study, every student is shown to have 
ws had at least twelve semester hours of eredit in each 
? of these areas, by virtue of degree requirements. One 
“ of every three had at least 15 hours in each of the 
” areas. When the high-school eredits were included, 
N- 


every student could show courses in English literature 
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and in American government, and better than nine out 
of ten could show credit in both the biological and 
the physical sciences, and in both United States and 
European history. In the fields of 
centration, three of every four students spread their 


choice of eon- 
selection over at least two of the areas. 

In this age of extensive learning in every field, and 
tremendous multiplication of formal courses, it ean 
hardly be argued that a liberal education must include 
something from every offering. Under the present 
system of departmental courses and area requirements, 
the seope of the typical student’s experience is seen 
to be remarkably broad, while at the same time a con- 
But 


even in the choice of fields of concentration, the trend 


siderable degree of concentration is achieved. 
is decidedly toward breadth. If every course were 
well taught (and well learned), there would be much 
less ground for concern as to either breadth of 
training or a common experience for all students. 
If in addition students could be relied upon to follow 
up interests generated in formal courses with in- 
dependent reading in later years, we would certainly 
be justified in feeling less concerned over the omission 
of this or that course in this or that field, or even 
whether there were omissions in the courses taken. 
Indeed, it is to be feared that educators tend to in- 
duce in the minds of our students a sentiment that 
in order to know something about anything one must 
have had a course in it. It would seem that in the edu- 
cational realm as well as elsewhere, economy might 





well be a guiding rule—economy of time and of effort. 
Every educational experience should be looked upon as 
highly significant and preseient with possibilities that 
may be explored both formally and informally. 

Such questions as adequacy of scope, perspective, 
the interrelationship of knowledge, insight, the under- 
standing of the methodology of a field are always im- 
portant and are properly subject to review from time 
to time. Whether they should be dealt with under 
the existing framework or by a general reorganization 
of courses would appear to rest on considerations of 
expediency and relative effectiveness. But that a 
liberal education is achieved within the existing frame- 
work of departmental specialized courses searcely ad- 
mits of doubt. Indeed, it is rather startling (and 
certainly challenging) to behold the broad and well- 
balaneed manner in which our students expose them 
selves to our offerings. 

It is not the intention of this paper to argue against 
the current trend toward the broader type of course. 
The facts shown indicate, however, that the depart- 
mental approach does in actual operation represent 
a very substantial achievement in liberal education. 
It also represents high achievement in organization 
and definiteness of subject matter and in stimulus to 


scholarly work. Much could doubtless be done within 








and to 


ne ¢ ! rie ork to p ovic perspective 

Inte e ki eage. More attention could doubtless 
he en to sk in te ching and to improved standards 
of achievement. Considerations such as these should 
make us wary lest, while moving in the direction of 
re ! n oO} ubject matter, we lose values al- 
rea chieved that are of fundamental linportance. 
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\ IRA? NORENE. Vew Zealand through American 
hy Py. 189. Christopher Publishing House, Boston 
O48 $° 5(). 
I it most fascinating book about a country and people 
M m to have pioneered in such notable developments 
‘ ’ nd labor improve- 
\ country we hear too little about 
* 

AR) ONG, CHARLES M. The Need for Higher Edu- 
cation in New York State.’’ Ei 131. Bulletin No. 
] ) University of the State of New York Press, 
Albany 1948 
“There are at least three uses to which colleges may wish 
to put this study: (1) appraise their present and proposed 
programs in the light of the findings; (2) use the findings 
i i reservoir of suggestions for expansion of their pro 


and (3) orient the guidance of programs in the di- 
Warren W. Coxe, 


‘ n of the trends described,” says 
director of research, in his foreword 
* 
| JEROM Voble Landowners and Agriculture in 
1 1, 18 1848. Pp. 295+xiv. Series LXV, No. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. $4.00. 
his study is concerned with the role played by noble land- 
owners in effecting changes that took place in Austrian 
agriculture during the years 1815-1848. 
e 
RBRoo! FOWLER D. Ps cologia de la Adole scencia, Pp. 
xiii + 43 Editorial Kapelusz y Cia. Buenos Aires, 
Argentine. 1948. 
lor. Brooks's book, published originally under the title, “The 
I’sychology of Adolescence,” by the Houghton Miffln Com- 
pany in 1929, has received an excellent translation by Al- 
fredo D. Caleagno. 
e 
R VELL, G. T. (editor ‘* Arithmetic 1948.’’ Pp. v4 
#0. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 66. 
University of Chicago Press. 1948. $2.50. 


( 





his is a collection of papers read at the third annual Con- 
erence on Arithemtie of the University of Chicago, held 
July 7, 8, and 9, 1948 
o 

Pp. 88. Na- 
1948. 

leading economists and economic-research 
for years, studied the process by which 


tpital Formation under Free Enterprise. 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Some of our 
itions have 


organiz 

we set aside part of our current production each year for fu- 
ure growth and increased production— this process is called 
capital formation—while the process is fundamental to eco- 
1 survival and growth, the general public, many busi- 


nessmen, and economists are unfamiliar with the process, 
importance to our system of free 


and do not realize its 
enterprise so says Morris Sayre, president of NAM in a 
foreword 

* 

Davis, Aturson. Social-Class Influences upon Learning. 
Pp. 100. Inglis Leeture, 1948. Harvard University 
Press 1948 Cloth $1.50. Paper $1.00. 

The interest here is to examine certain differences among 
il classes in the United States wi respect to the basic 
l tion of the child 


‘*Higher Education 
New York State.’’ 


Services to Adult 
Pp. 38. Bulletin 
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No. 1357. University of the State of New York P; 
Albany. 1948. 
This study points up the possibilities and the problems , 
fronting institutions of higher education in providing s 
ices to community adult education programs, 
e 

A Student’s Textbook in the Hi 
Illustrated. Pp. xxi+512.  Appleto: 
35 West 32d Street, New \ 


DUGGAN, STEPHEN. 
of Education. 
Century-Crofts, Ine. 
1. 1948. $2.75. 
This is a history of education, not a history of pedagogy 
It emphasizes modern education without slighting any , 
period aims at explaining how Western civilizat 

developed educational ideals from the past of older nat 
but leaves out ancient systems like the Chinese and Hir 
because they did not contribute directly to Western cultur 
and the Spartans receive but passing notice. 

~ 

uu Noty, LECOMTE. The Road to Reason. 

Longmans, Green and Co. Ine. 1948. $3.50. 

In studying briefly the objectives of science we must 

simply to define, and then consider the methods employed 

tainterpret the sequence of facts, namely, the methods used 
to establish human scientific laws, examining the interpr 
tations, theories, and, finally, the points of contact betwee 
the material universe and the moral and spiritual world 
Thus we are led to consider the problem of responsibility 
Translated and edited by Mary Lecomte du Noiiy. 


about Th 
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What People Think 


World Book Co. 


HAND, Haroup C. 
Schools. Pp. iv +219. 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 1948. 
Superintendents and boards of education have heretofor 
been obliged to guess how the parents of the community 
feel toward the schools. Now any of these officers can 
more reliably estimate what proportions of the community's 
parents are respectively satisfied or dissatisfied in this 

regard. 


International Educational Exchange. Publication 3313 
Pp. 10. Division of Publications, Office of Public 
Affairs, Department of State, Washington, D. C. 1948. 
An account of the inauguration of the U. S. Advisory Com 
mission on Educational Exchanges, July 2, 1947. Georg: 
C. Marshall urged legislative action that would permit this 
to engage in activities that would provide “opportunity for 
contacts which would develop lasting impressions of the 
United States.” This is followed by a brief resume of the 
International Exchange Program of the department to carry 
out the Mundt-Smith Act established April 22, 1948. 


From Rollo to Tom Sawyer and Other 
Papers. Pp. 160. The Horn Book Ince., 248 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16. 1948. $3.75. 

This is a survey of the books and writers of the nineteenth 
century who were among the first to produce books exclu- 
sively for children. The author says the book makes no 
claim to be more than footnotes to the complete history of 
American children’s books, greatly needed, but as yet not 
written. 


JORDAN, ALICE M. 


* 
KEESECKER, Warp W. ‘‘Edueation for Freedom: as 
Provided by State Laws.’’ Bulletin 1948, No. 11. 


Pp, viili+38. Office of Education, FSA. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 20 cents. 
Presents a concise analysis and compilation of state laws 
which require instruction in schools concerning the Consti 
tution of the United States, American History, and matters 
related to American freedom. 
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OVEJOY, ARTHUR O. Essays in the History of Ideas. 

Pp. xvii+359. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1S. 
1948. $5.00. 
This collection of Professor Lovejoy’s papers has_ been 
brought out by the History of Ideas Club founded 25 years 
ago at the Johns Hopkins University. Purpose, the his 
torical study of the development and influence of general 
philosophical conceptions, ethical ideas, etc., ete. 
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American Studies. 


McDoweELL, TREMAINE. 
1948. 


University of Minnesota Press. 


$1.50. 
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Acceptance of all the tenses, past, present, and future, is a 

major doctrine in the book Its ultimate concern is with 
e broad pattern of higher education in the United States. 

The contemporary movement in education is a trend away 

from extreme academic specialization toward a synthesis of 

cnowledge. The book’s contents are gleaned from firsthand 
observation of procedures in more than 30 colleges and 
liversities. 


e 
AMBERT, MADELEINE L. La Vida Affectiva Y Moral 
Del Nino. Pp. xx+227. Editorial Kapelusz y Cia, 
Buenos Aires. 1948. 
The application of the principles of psychoanalysis to child 
levelopment. 
e 
Science in Everyday Living.’’ Pp. vii+ 87. Curricu 
m Bulletin No. 6. Board of Education, City of New 
York, 100 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1948. 
\ progressive report of source materials for early grades 
and educational use of a natural area. 
e 
Selected Bibliography on New York City, Past and Pres 
ent, for Elementary and Junior High School Grades. 
Pp. iv + 50. Board of Edueation, City of New York. 
1948. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Reference, Research and Statis 
ties, Division of Curriculum Research. 
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Selected Publications and Materials Relating to American 
Foreign Policy. Pp. iv+25. Publication No. 3304. 
Division of Publications, Office of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 1948. 

From the publications of the department these have been 
selected, because they are still obtainable and are most 
likely to be of current interest to the general public. 
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SMITH, FREDRIKA SHUMWAY. John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Pp. 228. Christopher Publishing House, Boston 20. 
1948. $2.75. 
This is a narrative biography that makes exciting reading, 
as a story as well as a history of the times of a famous 
man. It is presented in a charming way; it shows a deli- 
eacy of feeling, very touching on several occasions. 


Teachers for To-day’s Schools. Pp. 35. University of 
the State of New York, Albany. 1948. 
A guide for community participation in a study of teachers 
and teaching; its purpose, ‘to develop a plan of action 
which the board of edueation can undertake, in co-operation 
with the citizens of the community, to insure getting and 
retaining the best teachers possible and to insure the most 
effective opportunities for them, 
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on. Illustrated. Pp. 63. Published by the 
of Higher ng nego New York City. 1948. 
This report by the chairman of the board covers act 


trends, and develo} yments in the four public colleges 
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the past two years and relates the present and future 


ress of these colleges to two factors: the increasing 
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duea 
B oa»re 1 


ivities, 
during 
prog 


recog 


nition that education is a funetion of the state, and the 


consequent acknowledgment of this in the recent 


grant of 


state moneys to support the teacher-education programs ot 
the colleges. 
o 
Te lling America’s Story Abroad. Illustrated. Pp. 16. 
Office of Publie Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1948. 
The State Department’s Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program to promote the foreign relations of the 
United States by interchange of knowledge and skills with 
other nations. 
e 
UNESCO and Adult Education. Pp. 15. UNESCO 
Publication 202. UNESCO, Paris. 1948. 
Early in 1949, UNESCO is to call an International Confer 
ence on Adult Education This pamphlet has been pre 


pared in order to secure the interest and participation of 
those experienced in this wide field Its purpose is to sur 
vey briefly the common ground between the activities of 


UNESCO and those of adult education. 
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“orld Confidence and the Reduction of Armed Forces: 
The American oo Pp. 14.  Departme 


nt of 


State Publication 3319. Division of Publications, De- 


partment of State, W ashington, D.C. 1948. 


These are remarks made by Warren R. Austin, before 
mittee 1 (Political and Security) of the third regul: 
sion of the General Assembly in Paris on October 12, 
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